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Le Travail, aux points de vue scientifique, industriel et social. 

Par Andre Liesse, Professeur d'ficonomie Industrielle et de Sta- 

tistique au Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. Paris, Guillaumin 

et Cie., 1899. — iii, 525 pp. 

The professed aim of the author is to deal in a comprehensive way 
with the subject of "labor," focusing the light of special sciences 
upon the central sociological question of the functions, welfare and 
prospects of " the working classes." The title indicates the tripartite 
arrangement of the work. The " scientific point of view," a term of 
unduly modest implication for an economist to make use of, means 
that of the sciences of physiology and psychology mainly. First is 
discussed the human organism considered as a machine ; then in 
turn the motives to effort, the generation of energy in the human 
body and the relation of mental to physical effort, to food and to 
the needs of industry. In Part II, "the economic and industrial 
point of view," are considered the division of labor and its concomi- 
tant, the concentration of industry, the duration of work and the 
eight-hour movement, the function of the entrepreneur, methods of 
industrial remuneration and industrial training. Part III, "the 
social point of view," is a discussion of competition and an argument 
for its necessity. After a foundation is laid on general principles of 
biologic evolution, the social conditions are described in which labor- 
ers find themselves competing: first, the environment of legal institu- 
tions growing out of public sentiment ; then the material conditions 
influencing the competition of laborers, such as the standard of living, 
the rate of wages, strike funds and savings-banks deposits ; and finally 
the influence and organization of the capitalists and entrepreneurs. 
In the last chapter are considered the tendencies as to the form of 
organization of industry and the improvement in the condition of 
the laboring classes. 

This outline indicates, and not unfairly, the somewhat inorganic 
nature of the book. The eclectic method marks also the internal 
arrangement of the chapters ; any interesting facts or observations 
which apply more or less to the subject are brought in. The padded 
and popular phrases call up memories of the lecture room at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers — the cold wind blowing outside, the 
motley crowd of listless auditors enjoying the warmth and the dia- 
grams, the urbane professor endeavoring to keep his audience awake 
and nearly succeeding with his charm of manner, which must ever 
be the envy and despair of Americans. But diffuseness is not so 
charming on paper. 
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It would be injustice to the ability of the author not to recognize 
in the work an essential unity of thought and purpose, other than 
that indicated in the title. It is his purpose to combat the teachings 
of socialism, to refute the crude error of undervaluing mental labor 
and the importance of the executive function in business, and to hold 
out hope to the laborer in the further development of industrial free- 
dom. This unconfessed purpose determines his selection of materials 
and his method of presentation. Though the argument in the main 
will be trite to the economic student, many of the chapters are 
interesting, and the teacher of economics will find the book rich in 
illustrations and a convenient storehouse of materials to brighten the 
work of the class-room. Frank a Fetter< 

Stanford University. 

Social Justice : a Critical Essay. By Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby, Ph.D. New York and London, The Macmillan 
Company, 1900. — xii, 385 pp. 

In this work Dr. Willoughby has written a conscientious and read- 
able compendium of almost everything that has been said on the 
subject that is worth retaining. He is a transcendentalist, and the 
transcendental view of justice is given with great clearness and 
brevity, qualities for which transcendentalists are not always conspic- 
uous. When, however, Dr. Willoughby undertakes to treat the prob- 
lems of his subject from the point of view of evolution, he finds 
himself confronted by the same inextricable dilemma which rendered 
Huxley's Romanes lecture inconclusive : The competitive system is 
the system of the survival of the fittest ; but the ethical system is the 
contradictory opposite of the competitive system ; if to the competitive 
system man is by temperament unalterably committed, what is to 
become of the ethical system ? Huxley smothered this awkward 
dilemma under a few well-turned sentences and well-selected quota- 
tions, which, while they "encouraged no millennial anticipations," 
lulled the conscience with the vague hope that " some work of noble 
note may yet be done." 

Dr. Willoughby commits the blunder of attempting to suggest 
precise measures through which the problem may be solved. He is 
struck with the limitation of freedom attempted by such organized 
bodies as churches, labor unions, political societies and industrial 
combinations ; so he bravely suggests that the state should check 
these attempts and desires state functions to be extended to this 



